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which depended feudally on the empire. His sister's
son, Alberic of Toulouse, married the daughter of the
dauphin of Vienne, from which, as Eaymond V. wrote
to the king, "there should be a gate opened for the
increase of your realm, though this county of the
dauphin belongs to the jurisdiction of the emperor."
In the kingdom of Burgundy itself he found it impossible
to withstand the power of Frederic, the emperor and
king, but he succeeded in securing the election of his
candidate to the archbishopric of Lyons, through whom
he expected to receive no slight accession of political
influence.
In central France Louis VII. never ceased to watch
for occasions to protect the bishoprics and to grant them
privileges for money. The material aid which he gave
to the prelates in their struggles with neighbouring
barons was more than returned by the moral support
which he obtained from the Church. The ecclesiastical
side of his policy, congenial to his own inclinations, was
in reality no less conducive to the growth of his power.
His most effective weapon against Henry IL was his
continued support of Becket, which taught those who,
for any reason, were discontented with the Angevin
government to look for countenance to the Mng of the
Franks.
In the south the great house of Toulouse retained
much of its ancient power. Geographically, it was allied
with Spain; historically, with the Empire. It has been
observed that there is no historical record of a single
performance from Toulouse of service at the king's
court or in his host during the reign of the first five Capets.
The counts of Toulouse in the twelfth century were